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Doxology 


If there are those among us who are at their wit’s end, they ought to 
try for once to put aside all their grievances and perhaps even all their 
petitions and simply praise God, in order to turn their hearts to the 
end of the ways of God, where the eternal liturgy resounds in heaven. 
Nothing so changes us—precisely in the darkest moments of life—as 
the praise of God. I know a man who by his own calm composure is 
able to inspire peace in many other people, and was able to do this in 
the most difficult and feverish times of the bombing war. One day he 
told me his secret: In the most frightening moments of an air raid 
he stopped praying to God and continued only to praise him. That 
lifted him clean above the spell of these ghastly moments and, looking 
beyond these seconds of mortal terror, he saw the vast expanse of eter- 
nity and the end of the ways of God. Against that background these 
anguished seconds were nothing more than a swiftly passing moment, 
and his thoughts rose high above five alarms and gained a whole new 
perspective. § So, to praise God means to see things from the perspec- 
tive of the end of things. § We can praise a man only when we have 
seen what he accomplishes. But we must praise God in order to see 
what he accomplishes. And, therefore, we should praise him at the 
very moments in life when there seems to be no way out. Then we 
shall learn to see the way out for our own lives, simply because God 
is there at the end of every way and every blind alley —HELMuT 
THIELICKE in Our Heavenly Father, Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 
just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





What the Christian Community Is About 





Lesson Suggested from Brazil 


Your editorial in the October 10 issue 
calls to mind the happy situation regard- 
ing race which we have observed as mis- 
sionaries to Brazil in the church of that 
land. 

There are no Negro congregations, as 
such. 

The Presbyterian Church of Brazil is 
a completely integrated church, with both 
a multi-racial ministry and congregation. 

While the Negro in Brazil does suffer 
some economic discrimination (and Negro 
members are largely representative of the 
poorer laboring classes) there is no ap- 
parent lack of Negro acceptance or par- 
ticipation in the church. They are repre- 
sented in the session, diaconate, choir, and 
church school teaching staff. 

Several have achieved outstanding lead- 
ership in the church. For example, a 
Negro is the president of the newest Pres- 
byterian seminary in Brazil. (His English 
has a beautiful burr, as a result of grad- 
uate study in Scotland! ) 

While, undoubtedly, Brazilian tradition 
and racial policy have helped the church 
there to avoid some of our unfortunate 
attitudes here, it should be remembered 
that even as composite a society as that 
of Brazil is not without its prejudice and 
discrimination. The marvel of it all is 
the fact that the evangelical church in 
Brazil leads the way in racial harmony, 
rather than following in the farthest 
ranks, and is demonstrating what the 
Christian community is all about. 

We might learn from our “children” in 
the faith. 

JOHN GILLIES. 
Austin, Texas. 


Readers’ Help Solicited 


About four years ago I bought a book 
for less than $5 which was advertised in 
your paper. It is now lost and I do not 
remember its name or author. Perhaps 
you or some of your readers can help me 
to identify it. 

It was a book which explained natural 
causes behind some of the miracles with 
the result that some people condemned 
the book because they objected to the ex- 
planations which were given. 

Some miracles were ordinary happen- 
ings peculiar to the Holy Land, but to a 
Westerner they seemed miraculous. For 
instance, one miracle which was explained 
came from Exodus where Moses struck 
the rock and the water flowed. In the East- 
ern land there is limestone rock easily 
broken. Moses knew the country and could 
hear the water running underneath. He 
knew a sharp blow would break the rock 
and water would be there. Today one may 
go to the Holy Land and do the same 
thing. Another one that was explained 
was manna. An insect, perhaps an aphid, 
fed on the acacia tree and this substance 
came from the insect and floated in the 
air to land on the ground. It tasted like 
honey and insects liked it and ate it if it 
was not gathered early and also the sun 
caused it to spoil. Therefore, it had to 
be gathered early. Today manna is canned 
and exported. There was an interesting 
article deScribing the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea. I enjoyed using the book 
and often picked it up to read. It helped 


my belief in the Bible because of these 
explanations. 

I hope you will remember the book or 
that someone who has read it will be able 
to help me identify it. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

NOTE—Any suggestions?—Editors. 


Some Questions Raised 


The editorial in THe OvrTLooK of Oct. 31 
referred to “tens of millions of pieces of 
anti-Catholic hate literature being dis- 
tributed,” but it was not objective enough 
to condemn the pamphlet distributed by 
the Auto Workers Union equating a vote 
for Nixon as approval of the Ku Klux 
Klan.* 

At the end of the editorial reference 
was made to “Protestantism” by Fr. 
Georges Tavard, as “another indication of 
hopeful possibilities ... of stressing some 
of the central agreements between the two 
groups in the Christian tradition.” Does 
the extended quotation on the Editorial 
page from the above-mentioned book carry 
with it the approval of THe OuTLOOK? To 
be more specific, do the editors of THE 
OUTLOOK agree with these two statements: 

“Fr. Louis Bouyer has demonstrated 
clearly that the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification by faith, as it was original- 
ly formulated, was perfectly traditional 
and Catholic.” 

“We are thus witnessing a new phe- 
nomenon, the first steps in a conver- 
gence between the reformers’ theology, 
more truly understood, and Catholic the- 
ology expressed in less inflexible for- 
mulas than those of the Counter Refor- 
mation.” 

In the fundamentals, as stated in the 
Apostles’ Creed, we are in full agreement 
with the Roman Catholic position. But 
the answers to the following questions 
will show that there still are differences 
between the Protestant churches and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and it is in the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church to 
remove most of these differences. 

Is the Pope infallible? 

Should Mary be worshipped? 

Can the hierarchy be reconciled with 

Matt. 20:25, 26? 

Is the Roman Catholic Church the only, 

true church? 

Is the Bible the only rule for faith and 

practice? 

Can Roman Catholic laymen interpret 

the Bible? 

Is the “Real Presence” in the Elements 

at the Mass? 

Should only the priests drink the wine 

at the Mass? 

Should Priests and Nuns be forbidden to 

marry? 

Did Christ suffer once for sins, the Just 

for the unjust, that he might bring us 

to God? (1 Pet. 3:18) 

We do have fellowship with individual 
Catholics and we are sure they will meet 
us in heaven, as we all are saved by the 
grace of God through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But it does not help the 
cause of Christ to confuse Biblical the- 
ology with the traditions of men. Many 
of us would agree with the General Coun- 
cil of the United Presbyterian Church 
when it “resents ... the current effort to 
make Protestant convictions appear to be 
bigotry.” And we would agree with Dr. 
Bonnell when he wrote, “My conviction is 





that Mr. Kennedy’s position is not the tra- 
ditional position of his church; that that 
position remains quite unaltered. I think 
that the officials who assure us that this 
is not so are all lesser lights in the church. 
The top echelon has remained eloquently 
silent.” (OuTLOooK, Oct. 31.) 
J. R. Woops. 

Timmonsville, S. C. 


* NOTE—The best thing about the Detroit 
pamphlet was that it was withdrawn imme- 
diately when an interpretation was given it 
other than, it was claimed, had been intended. 
We have not heard of other material being 
withdrawn or apologies offered. Outlook 
readers should always recognize that room 
for differences is allowed in these columns. 
The fact that statements appear here does 
not necessarily indicate that we agree with 
them. Mr. Woods himself has quoted four 
diverse statements from the same issue.— 
Editors. 


Policy on Quotations 


Many times there are inspirational or 
educational features in Tue OUTLOOK that 
I would like to pass on to the congregation 
by means of the Sunday bulletin or an in- 
sert along with the bulletin. However, I 
hesitate to do so because I do not know 
whether there is a copyright on this ma- 
terial or not. I am thinking specifically 
of many of Dr. Foreman’s articles that I 
would like to copy and insert in the bulle- 
tin. 

Will you please advise me in regard to 
this matter? 

WeEsT VIRGINIA MINISTER. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—We are glad to have 
quotations of 100 words or less used in con- 
gregational distribution when the source is 
shown. For longer quotations it is probably 
better to write us. Our readers and sub- 
scribers will be the first to recognize the 
fact that if church members at large are en- 
couraged to think they will be provided with 
any feature that is of particular interest or 
merit, the incentive to subscribe is taken 
away. Without subscribers, there would be 
no paper. We are grateful to all those who 
are helping us through constant efforts to 
increase the number of subscribers. 


Treatment Facility 


This office has been informed that the 
Federal Association for Epilepsy, Inc., has 
recently established the National Chil- 
dren’s Rehabilitation Center, Leesburg, 
Virginia. The center is a residential treat- 
ment facility to serve children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen with epi- 
lepsy who have emotional difficulties, who 
display adjustment problems, and who 
may also have learning difficulties in 
school even though they possess a poten- 
tial for normal academic achievement. 

For further details write Office of Ad- 
missions, National Children’s Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Leesburg, Virginia. 

Gorpon A. HANSON. 
Division of Homes and Christian 
Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. 





HE most conspicuous expression 

of our contemporary situation is 
not the quest for the conquest of fini- 
tude or guilt, but for the conquest of 
meaninglessness.—PavuL TILLICH in 
Making the Ministry Relevant, Hans 
Hofmann, editor; just published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e WHEN THE Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Geoffrey F. Fisher) visits Pope 
John XXIII in Rome toward the end of 
November, it will be the first time since 
the Reformation that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury has visited a Pope. The visit 
is described as a “courtesy call,” and in 
no way linked to Vatican preparations 
for the forthcoming Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. e THE MetTHopIstT Judicial 
Council has ruled that the denomination 
was within its constitutional (ecclesias- 
tical) rights in commending the peaceful 
sit-in demonstrations against racial seg- 
regation in the South. The action had 
been challenged by a group of Southern 
Methodists. ... e MEmBers of an Illinois 
Quaker church and its community have 
presented $2,837.49 to the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance program, more 
than doubling their last vear’s effort to 
aid the world’s less fortunate peoples by 
taxing themselves 1% of their taxable 
incomes. e THE Missourr BAPTIST 
CONVENTION has authorized establish- 
ment of a denominational college in St. 
Louis. It has three colleges in the state 
at the present time. e A $100,000 
libel suit has been filed by the Knights 
of Columbus in U. S. District Court in 
Raleigh, N. C., against a Farmville, N. 
C., Baptist pastor and a Eureka, N. C., 
woman, who are charged with printing 
and distributing a “large quantity” of 
pamphlets containing the “bogus oath” 
attributed to the Knights of Columbus. 

e Tue U. S. SupREME Court has 
been asked to rule on whether or not it is 
essential for a church to have a parking 
lot for persons attending worship and 
whether the prohibition of parking on 
church-owned land through zoning laws 
abridges freedom of assembly and wor- 
ship. ... ¢ OPPONENTS of Bible reading 
in Pennsylvania, public schools have in- 
dicated that they will resume their legal 
fight to have the law declared unconsti- 
tutional following action by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court vacating a lower tribunal’s 
ruling that the statute is invalid. . 

e THE ASSEMBLIES OF Gop, a Pente- 
costal group, has announced plans to 
broadcast a revival via radio to Russia— 
twice a week in Russian and Ukrainian 
over five Far Eastern stations and from 
Nome, Alaska... . e A LUTHERAN mis- 
sionary, Paul J. Mackensen, Jr., 35, who 
has spent twelve years in Communist 
China, five of them in prison, is return- 





Atlanta Presbytery Defers 
Vote on Race Resolution 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—For the second 
time, Atlanta Presbytery has deferred 
voting on passage of a strongly worded 
resolution calling for an end of racial 
discrimination by churches. 

The first time the resolution came up 
it was postponed until an adjourned ses- 
sion. At this second meeting, attended 
by 145 ministers and elders, the proposal 
after several hours of debate was referred 
to a committee for further study. 

It declares that “to discriminate against 
or segregate fellow believers . . . by race 
or color is to violate the very character 
of the church.” 

“The church is Christ’s Body (and) 
must not simply reflect cultural values of 
society,” it states. “The church building 
is not the possession of men but the 
House of God. .. . No group of men has 
the authority to exclude from Christian 
fellowship those the gospel includes.” 

Calling on the church to “view the 
present crisis in our area as an occasion 
for humble repentance,” the resolution 
urges the church “to act with Christian 
purpose and to speak with clarity to the 
issues of our time.” 

“Presbyterian churches,” it asserts, 
“should receive those who attend our 
worship services, regardless of race or 
color, in the spirit of Christ (without) 
discriminatory treatment or segregation.” 

The resolution also urges the presby- 
tery’s churches “not to project any plans 
or engage in any program that would... 
encourage a closure of public schools.” In 
case schools are closed, it adds, “any 
emergency educational facilities (church- 
es) might offer should follow the unsegre- 
gated character of the church itself.”’ 

Immediately after the resolution was 
read Harry A. Fifield, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, moved that 
it be referred to a study committee in- 
cluding equal numbers of ministers and 
elders, with a majority of members repre- 
senting churches where Negroes have 
staged “‘kneel-ins.” 

Dr. Fifield said his chief objection to 
the resolution was its timing. He main- 
tained that if the proposal was passed 
on as worded, it would be construed as 
pressure from the presbytery on the 
churches “and pressure is what we don’t 
need at this time.” 


ing to the United States. He is believed 
to be the last U. S. Protestant mission- 
ary to leave the mainland. 





Christians’ Cold War 
Gets Pelikan Warning 


WasuHinctTon, D.C. (rNs)—In spite 
of the present-day trend in Reformation 
Day services in Protestant churches, the 
central message of the Reformation “is 
not the separation of church and state 
but the justification of the sinner by 
grace through faith,” a noted Lutheran 
theologian declared here. 

Jaroslav Pelikan of the University of 
Chicago told the annual Reformation 
Festival at Washington Cathedral (Epis- 
copal) that it would be a tragedy if Ref- 
ormation Day came to be used “for ex- 
tending the cold war among Christians 
rather than for self-examination and re- 
flection.” 

“The core of the Christian faith is 
pessimism about man and optimism about 
God,” Dr. Pelikan said. “For that rea- 
son, it is a happy occasion that the fes- 
tival of the Reformation is followed the 
very next day by All Saints’ Day.” 

“Taken together, as they should be, 
these two commemorations mean that 
human life, including especially the life 
of the church, is always in need of ref- 
ormation,” he declared, “but that poten- 
tially, through the kindness of God, hu- 
man life may become like the life of 
God’s saints on earth.” 

“The Reformation, through its insight 
into the gospel, teaches us how to become 
saints,” he added, but warned that the 
way is hard and that humans must always 
depend on God’s grace for their immor- 
tality. 

More than 2,600 worshippers attended 
the service which was sponsored by Lu- 
theran churches of all synods in the 
Washington area. Clergymen of the Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod officiated, 
with other Lutheran clergy marching in 
the processional. In alternate years, 
clergymen from other Lutheran synods 
officiate. 

A spokesman for the Cathedral said 
Dr. Pelikan’s sermon was the first deliv- 
ered in the Cathedral by a clergyman 
from the Missouri Synod. An adult choir 
of 150 voices and a children’s choir of 
125 voices sang for the service. The 
Council of Churches of the Greater 
Washington Area joined in promoting the 
Reformation Festival. 


Priest in R-Day Service 


SANTA Cruz, CAL. (RNS)—In a pio- 
neer venture in relations between Protes- 








tants and Roman Catholics of Santa Cruz, 
three ministers, each representing a dif- 
ferent denomination, and a priest partic- 
ipated in a panel discussion to examine 
the contemporary implications of the 
Reformation from their respective view- 
points. 

Held in connection with the annual 
Reformation observance, the discussion 
took place before an overflow crowd in 
First Congregational Church. Sponsor- 
ing the panel was the Santa Cruz Council 
of Churches and the Messiah Tutheran 
(Missouri-Svnod) church, whose pastor, 
Herbert F. Schmidt, served as moderator. 

The Catholic viewpoint was presented 
by Joseph Wall, S.J., professor at Alma 
College, Los Gatos, Cal., and guest lec- 
turer at the Universitv of San Francisco. 
The three ministers giving their denom- 
ination’s points of view were Ralph 
Moellering of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Svnod’s California University 
Lutheran Chapel, Berkeley; and Thomas 
Ewing of First Presbyterian Church, and 
Alexander Anderson of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, both in Santa Cruz. 

All four agreed that the Reformation 
was a “tragic” necessity, but disagreed 
about the questions of authority and the 
mediation of God’s grace. In addition, 
all stressed the importance and the neces- 
sity for more such conversations between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

In interreligious talks, the need for 
a new vocabulary was cited by Father 
Wall, who said: “I think that if we 
could get over 400 years of each party 
talking to itself and excogitating its own 
polemic curve, and if I could stop talking 


RC Awards Given to 
Pioneer Sit-in Group 

CHICAGO (RNS)—The four Negro col- 
lege students who conducted the nation’s 
first sit-in demonstration were honored 
by the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago. 

They were presented with the council's 
1960 Thomas J. Crowe national award 
for rendering outstanding service to the 
cause of interracial justice and charity. 

The four students are Joseph A. Mc- 
Neil of Wilmington, N.C.; Ezell A. 
Blair, Jr., of Greensboro, N. C.; David 
Richmond of Greensboro, and Franklin 
E. McCain of Washington, D. C. All 
attend the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical College at Greensboro. 

Determined to fight segregation with 
Christian non-violence the four on the 
morning of Feb. 1 sat down at a local 
lunch counter and ordered coffee and pie. 
They were still unserved at closing time, 
but their action sparked a national move- 
ment resulting in the desegregation of 
many eating places in the South. 

Franklin McCain accepted the awards 
for himself and for his fellow students at 
a breakfast following a Mass in Holy 
Name Cathedral. 
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like a Catholic and you could stop talk- 
ing like a Protestant—not in the sense 
that I give up my principles and you 
yours, but that I give up my vocabulary 
and you give up yours—we might find 
that we are much less apart than we 
think.” 

Father Wall also spoke of Christ’s au- 
thority mediated through the church as 
it presents the will of God. Mr. Moel- 
lering highlighted the proclamation and 
centrality of Christ’s redemptive work. 

Earlier in announcing the Reforma- 
tion program, Mr. Schmidt said: 

“Sometimes we distort what really hap- 
pened in the life of the church during the 
16th century Reformation. 

“It is with the desire to help our people 
confront the contemporary implications 
of the Reformation honestly that we have 
arranged this meeting.” 

After the panelists gave their initial 
presentations they questioned each other 
and then answered queries from the as- 
sembled congregation. Later the program 
was rebroadcast locally. 


“Affection” Expressed 
For Anglicans by Pope 


LONDON (RNS) — Roman Catholic 
Archbishop John C. Heenan of Liver- 
pool, a member of the forthcoming Ecu- 
menical Council’s Secretariat for Chris- 
tian Unity, reported here that at a recent 
audience with Pope John XXIII at the 
Vatican, the Pontiff expressed “great af- 
fection” for the Anglicans. 

“He is all for having the greatest co- 
operation which is compatible with truth,” 
the archbishop said in a Sunday Times 
interview. “In other words, no compro- 
mise in doctrine, but as close a unity as 
possible for good works. That is the 
Pope’s personal outlook.” 

Summing up its conclusion from the 
interview, the newspaper said: “At the 
moment the Vatican discourages undue 
optimism about quick results and expects 
the path to Christian unity to be slow, 
and there are many obstacles to be over- 
come. But the formation of the secretariat 
does make it possible for other denom- 
inations to have informal talks with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and _ provides 
for the first time a machinery for the re- 


Pasadena Church Favored 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has ap- 
proved a request by the Pasadena Pres- 
byterian Church for a new FM broad- 
casting station in Pasadena, Calif., de- 
nying a competing application for the 
same wavelength from Armin H. Witten- 
berg, Jr., of Los Angeles. 

An initial decision by a hearing ex- 
aminer, who judged the relative merits 
and ability of the two applicants to serve 
the public interest, recommended that the 
church be given preference. 





sults of such talks to be passed on to the 
appropriate Vatican offices.” 

Meanwhile, Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote in his 
monthly diocesan leaflet that the new 
secretariat is “full of godly promise.” 

“Where there was ignorance and sus- 
picion,” he said, “there is now increas- 
ingly sympathetic interest, and in some 
(Roman Catholic) quarters a manifest 
desire to enter into the spirit of this move- 
ment to see what God can teach us all 
through it.” 


MOBILE ATTORNEY HEADS 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN FOR ‘61 


Vernol R. Jansen, a Mobile, Ala., at- 
torney, has been named president of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Men’s 
Council. 

Meeting in Montreat, N. C., the 250- 
member council pointed up obiectives for 
the centennial observance of the denom- 
ination scheduled for 1961. 

Among projects approved were the 
“reaching-teaching”’ program to encour- 
age adult participation in the church 
school, the “fone to win one” evangelism 
program, ‘‘wavside Gospel dispenser” 
project to distribute Bible portions in 
cafes, hospitals and transportation sta- 
tions: and the Going-to-College Hand- 
book, which offers the church’s youth a 
“helping hand” as they consider college 
careers. 

Other officers are vice-presidents: 
Mitchell Williamson, Oklahoma City; 
Armlon Leonard, Miami, Fla.: Dr. B. 
B. Richmond, Beckley, W. Va. The sec- 
retary is Howard Anderson, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and the budget and finance 
secretary is Ernest W. Evans, Iva, S. C. 

Permanent committee chairman include 
Herbert C. McManus, Charleston, W. 
Va., projects; M. E. Mischler, Shreve- 
port, La., program; D. Ned Startzel, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., lav speakers; David 
C. Wilson Charlotte, N. C., best prac- 
tices; Richard D. Douglas, Warwick, 
Va., council training: and Cliff Milton, 
Memphis, Tenn., publicity. 


GEORGIA COUNCIL EFFORT 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—The executive 
board of the Georgia Council of Church- 
es has adopted a resolution calling on 
Georgians to remove “injustices and ine- 
qualities wherever they exist in our com- 
munity life.” 

Citizens of the state also were urged 
by the board “to support those leaders 
who are courageously seeking greater jus- 
tice in all areas of our common life.” 

F. Bland Tucker of Savannah, council 
president, in a letter to Atlanta Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield, commended him 
for “his action in bringing people to- 
gether to discuss and work out our com- 
mon problem.” 
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@ Here is a part of the price of beets, beans and 
lettuce that you may not be aware of paying. 


The Wanderers Behind the Statistics 


bb OOK BEHIND the statistics at 

a child behind in school, in poor 
health, housed in a coop, whose father 
works for 131 days a year for 50¢ an 
hour. That child hasn't much of a chance 
to develop his talents, to be fully useful 
to himself or to his country. This is the 
ugliest kind of human waste.” 

These words of Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell remind us again of 
the many and continuing problems of 
migratory agricultural workers. 

Each year as harvest times comes 
around, in every state we hear of the 
need for their labor, of the hardships of 
their lives and of the concern of many 
people for their welfare. Work at a de- 
cent wage is hard to find and families 
must travel long distances to make a liv- 
ing. Yet in recent years the lives of these 
workers have become even more difficult 
because thousands of men are brought 
into this country to pick cotton or fruits 
and vegetables. Without their families, 
they come from Mexico and are known 
as Nationals or Braceros. When they step 
across the border, jobs under contract are 
ready for them. There are too many 
workers and too little work, and Ameri- 
can migrants must travel far and wide 
looking for other harvests. 

With her seven children, Mrs. Rosario 
found this out when she returned to her 
home state to find work after the harvest 
in far-off Michigan was over. With a 
shrug of despair she said, “We had been 
promised work in lettuce but when we 
got there—no jobs. The Mexicans had 
them all.” 

Why should there be a Mexican Agri- 
cultural Worker Importation Program 
when American migrant families so often 
earn less than a living wage and are so 
often out of work? 


During World War Il 

It all began as an emergency measure 
during World War II when millions of 
Americans were in the service and man- 
power was badly needed. In the begin- 
ning, 84,000 foreign workers’ were 
brought in. In 1951, Public Law 78 was 
passed and the Mexican National pro- 
gram was begun. By 1957, these men 
were employed in 27 states and in 1959, 
vears after the end of the war, 438,000 
Braceros were brought into the United 
States. Most of them were employed in 
Texas, California, Arizona, Arkansas 


MRS. OWEN is a member of the Migrant 
Ministry staff of the National Council of 
Churches. Her article is of current signifi- 
cance because of problem it poses and be- 
cause of the Nov. 16-18 Washington, D. C., 
40th anniversary meeting of the National 
Study Conference on the Church and the 
Migrant Labor Situation. 
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By MONICA B. OWEN 


and New Mexico, though thousands 
worked in the fields and orchards of 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska and Mich- 
igan. So many are still coming into the 
United States each year that the money 
they take back represents the third largest 
source of income in the whole economy of 
Mexico. 

The situation is not as simple as it 
may seem. These men have come here 
because they are heads of families who 
are poor and cannot make a living at 
home. On their return they usually take 
with them about $275 which provides a 
better standard of living than they have 
known before. They need the money and 
they need it desperately. 

One Bracero whom the Migrant Minis- 
try has been helping had come to this 
country to earn enough to pay off a large 
medical bill. He worked seven days a 
week and never went to town for fear he 
would be tempted to spend some of his 
wages. When he sent $20 to his wife he 
asked that she send half the money to 
the doctor, pay for two weeks’ food with 
a part of the other half and try to save 
enough to buy a pair of shoes for the 
oldest boy. “Do what you can,” he wrote. 
“T know you will do your best with this 
little. But this is our life for now and we 
must be thankful to God for this work 
I have and that the people here are kind. 
I leave you in God’s care.” 

Although the agreement between the 
United States and Mexico provides many 
more standards and protections for the 
Braceros than American migrants have, 
some of these men are cruelly exploited. 
Many pay a bribe in Mexico just to be 
included in the quota of those who can 
enter this country under contract. Then, 
as with all migrant workers, bad weather, 
low wages and poor crops cut into their 
income. Two men interviewed by the 
Migrant Ministry staff were returning 
with $15 each after a season’s work. They 
wanted to buy toys for their children but 
could not since every cent would be 
needed for food at home. 

These people are poor because their 
land is dry and often non-productive. In 
the states in Mexico from which they 
come there are not enough jobs for every- 
one. Here they find new hope, a new 
outlook and a better way of life for the 
family. In one impoverished area almost 
one-half of all heads of families hope to 
work in the United States every year. 

If all of this is true, why do we believe 
that the importation of Mexican Braceros 
should be gradually discontinued? Be- 


cause we all know that one evil cannot be 
cured by replacing it with another. 


Lowered Wages 

First of all, this program lowers the 
wages of all migrant laborers. Studies 
show that the influx of Mexicans drives 
native migrants out to look for jobs in 
other parts of the country. While the 
international agreement stipulates that 
no Mexican labor can be used until all 
local migrants have jobs, this requirement 
can be evaded by offering such low wages 
that local laborers cannot earn enough 
to live on and so must move on, while 
Mexicans fill the jobs at the same low 
wages. Exploitation of anyone, whether 
native or imported, cannot be justified 
and the gradual decrease of imported 
labor will help to break the vicious cycle 
in which all migrant workers are caught. 

But what would the expiration of 
Public Law 78 mean to the Braceros and 
their families? What would it mean in 
terms of mutual respect and understand- 
ing between the United States and Mex- 
ico? Certainly, immediate termination 
of the program would bring about great 
hardship. Therefore, it has been sug- 
gested that the importation program be 
extended in amended form, with certain 
safeguards, for a temporary period, with 
a specific date for termination and annual 
reduction in the numbers of men brought 
into the United States. 


In the meantime, it is suggested that 
very carefully planned and extensive pro- 
grams of technical assistance to Mexico be 
begun. Experts believe these need not fol- 
low traditional patterns but should be set 
up to provide immediate work for the 
Braceros, possibly in the development of 
transportation facilities and of agricul- 
tural resources. If such plans could be 
worked out by the two nations involved, 
Mexico would no longer need to send 
neary a half-million of her strongest men 
out of the country nor be dependent on 
the United States for such a large pro- 
portion of her national income. 


NCC Resolution 


A resolution of the National Council 
of Churches declares that the importation 
of Mexican Nationals for agricultural 
labor involves human and ethical issues 
of grave concern to the conscience of 
Christian people; that the churches must 
take their stand for wages adequate for 
the health and welfare of native migrant 
families before Mexican Nationals are 
brought in; and that immigration laws 
must be adequately enforced to prevent 
an influx of so-called wetbacks who cross 
the Rio Grande and enter the country 
illegally. (Continued, page 6.) 
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Because it sees that Christians are 
neighbors to all men in their time of need, 
the National Council of Churches Reso- 
lution is calling on the U. S. Government 
to join with the Mexican Government to 
develop programs of economic and tech- 
nical aid to offset any injury the Mexi- 
can economy may suffer when the impor- 
tation of labor is ended. 


Public Law 78 is due to expire De- 
cember 31, 1961. The complicated ques- 
tion will continue to be an important issue 
in Congress and you who have read these 
words and who are Christians will need 
to be aware of the human problems in- 
volved and be ready to use your influence 
with your Congressmen according to the 
dictates of your own conscience. 


@ Toward Order in Worship (concluded) 


Two Directories 


Since our October 24 issue we have 
printed related portions of the directories 
now before the presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., and the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. The former, 
whose draft is being considered for the 
first time, is being considered with re- 
quests for suggestions by November 15. 
The latter is submitted for adoption. The 
U. S. directory is being prepared by an 
ad interim committee; the UPUSA book, 
by a joint committee from the U. S. and 
UPUSA churches.—Eb1Tors. 


U.S. DrrecTory 
CHAPTER 16. THE FUNERAL AND THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD 

216-1 The funeral should be a public 
service of divine worship in which God’s 
people witness to their faith in the com- 
munion of saints, the resurrection of the 
body and the life everlasting; and in 
which also assurance of God’s love and sal- 
vation in Christ is ministered especially 
to the bereaved. 380) 

This service should ordinarily be held in 
the building set apart to the worship of 
God, and conducted by a minister of the 
Word. 

21-2 The exercises proper to the fu- 
neral are: the singing of appropriate 
psalms or hymns; the reading of appro- 
priate passages from Holy Scriptures; the 
exposition and application of such Scrip- 
ture in a sermon if the minister judges it 
proper; the offering of prayers which shall 
include: thanksgiving for Jesus Christ 
and the hope of the gospel; intercession 
for the bereaved; and supplication for 
faith and grace on behalf of all present. 

216-3. The exercises proper to the burial 
of the dead are the committal of the body 
to the grave with Scripture and prayer, 
the whole being closed with a New Testa- 
ment benediction. (379) 
CHAPTER 26. MINISTRY TO THE SICK, 

THE BEREAVED, AND TO OTHERS 
IN SPECIAL NEED 

226-1 As Christ himself visited the sick 
and the bereaved, fed the hungry and min- 
istered to the poor, so he has commanded 
his people to share their gifts of the Spirit, 
their time, their possessions and their lives 
with people in every state of need wher- 
ever they may be found. 

226-2 The responsibility of pastors, of- 
ficers and members extends far beyond 
the limits of any particular congregation. 
It is their duty in the name of Christ to 
extend the church’s ministry to hospitals, 
homes for the aged and infirm, children’s 
homes, correctional schools, prisons and 
all state institutions, and wherever, in the 
providence of God, his children in adver- 
sity may be found. 
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220-3 Deacons, by the nature of their 
office, are specially charged with respon- 
sibility for continuing works of mercy; 
and to them particularly the church looks 
for leadership as it seeks to provide com- 
fort, hope and healing to the lonely, the 
troubled, the sick and the poor, for the 
glory and praise of God’s Name. (378) 
220-4 Believers should minister to the 
physical and spiritual needs of any who 
may be sick, should ask the blessing of 
God upon the means used for their relief 
and healing, and should remember that 
the power of faith is as great as ever and 
that the Holy Spirit works healing where 
and when he wills. (378) 
2206-5 Itis the duty of the sick and their 
families to notify the church of their con- 
dition. It is a special duty of the pastor 
and ruling elders to visit the sick and min- 
ister specifically to their spiritual welfare, 
mindful that the Holy Spirit uses the 
crises of human life to manifest the grace 
of God. 
22-6 When a death has occurred, the 
family should inform the pastor and he 
should notify the Session and the congre- 
gation, so that the needs of the bereaved, 
both spiritual and material, may be min- 
istered to by the people of God. The 
church’s ministry should include prayer 
by the Session with and for the family 
and the presence of church officers and 
members at the funeral. 
220-7 This ministry to the bereaved 
should be continued as long as there is 
need. 


UPUSA Directory 
CHAPTER VIII. The Ministry to the Sick 

Section 1. Since the Christian gospel 
speaks to every human situation, a church 
which is faithful to its calling has a re- 
sponsibility to its members at every mo- 
ment of their lives. The gospel speaks with 
particular directness to those who are con- 
fronted by illness or death. 

It will be the regular endeavor of every 
church to acquaint its members with the 
resources of the gospel so that, never un- 
prepared for sickness, pain, and death 
whether in their own lives or in the lives 
of those they love, they can live trium- 
phantly. 

Section 2. Members of a congregation 
should show special concern and responsi- 
bility for the sick and for those close to 
them. Since the entire congregation shares 
in this ministry, it will be the duty of 
elders, deacons, and others in the congre- 
gation both to engage in the visitation of 
the sick when appropriate, and to call to 
the attention of the pastor such persons 
as are in special need of his ministry. 
Prayers of intercession on behalf of the 
sick shall be a regular part of public 
worship. 

Recognizing that there are many means 


used by God in the ministry of healing, 
the pastor and others representing the 
church will seek out physicians, nurses, 
attendants, and others engaged in minis- 
tering to the sick, taking counsel with 
them, praying with them where possible, 
and always for them, to the end that all 
may continually offer themselves to God 
as instruments of healing in his hands. 

Section 3. In their ministry to the sick, 
the pastor and others representing the 
church will pray with and for the patient. 
They will bring to him assurance of the 
power of God to heal his people, of the 
mercy and grace of God, of the presence 
of God in the midst of pain, and of the 
victory of God over sin and death. 

They will help the patient so to live in 
the time of his affliction that he witnesses 
to others of the power of God’s presence 
in the midst of suffering. They will join 
him in prayers of thanksgiving when his 
recovery is assured. They will encourage 
him to engage in a ministry of interces- 
sory prayer for the present tranquility 
and eventual healing of others who are 
likewise in pain. They will help the pa- 
tient to discover how the hand of God can 
be discerned in all the events of life, ac- 
quainting him with those portions of 
Scripture which speak most directly to 
his condition, and helping him, if need be, 
to approach death with calmness and hope, 
sustained by the knowledge that God in 
Christ has conquered death. They will 
help the patient and all who love the pa- 
tient to serve God and love him also, re- 
minding them that whether they live or 
whether they die they are the Lord’s. 

Section 4. At times when it may be 
appropriate to administer the sacrament 
of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper to one 
who is ill, the service should be understood 
as a part of public worship, and if possible 
officers and other members of the congre- 
gation should be present to show forth the 
communal nature of the sacrament. All 
should remember that the sacraments are 
for the nurture of believers but are not 
necessary for salvation. 


CHAPTER IX. Death, Bereavement, and 
the Witness to the Resurrection 

Section 1. Christians recognize with all 
men the inevitability of death, but in the 
presence of death they witness to their 
faith that God, in Jesus Christ, has con- 
quered death and raises his children from 
death to life eternal. 


The hope of life eternal is based not 
upon man’s worth, which could only pro- 
cure judgment and condemnation, but 
upon the graciousness of God. who loves 
with an everlasting love all whom he has 
created. Christians can, therefore, com- 
mend to God’s care those who die, trusting 
that by his grace all who truly believe in 
him are raised from death to life eternal. 
In this belief Christians should make of 
the occasion of death a time in which the 
hope of the gospel is reaffirmed by them 
with solemn joy. . 

Section 2. Those who are bereaved are 
not called upon to face death in isolation 
from their fellow Christians. They can 
and should be sustained and upheld by the 
entire people of God. It is therefore ap- 
propriate that when a death has occurred, 
the pastor be immediately notified, that 
he may help the bereaved in relating the 
reality of death to the sustaining reality 
of the Christian community and the hope 
to which it witnesses. The pastor and 
other members of the congregation have a 
special responsibility not only to pray 
with and for the bereaved, but to be of 
practical assistance to them. 

Section 3. The pastor and church officers 
shall stand ready to counsel the bereaved 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Of the current enrollment of 836 in 
the INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
sITy in Japan, 71 are non-Japanese stu- 
dents, most of them Junior Year Abroad, 
special or transfer students. 

x * x 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY’s Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education has an- 
nounced the availability of fellowships for 
persons planning to pursue adult educa- 
tion careers in religious institutions. A 
$25,000 grant from the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., makes this possible. Applications 
must be filed before Feb. 15. 

.* se 2 

The first speaker in the R. J. Reynolds 
lectureship series at Davipson College 
(N. C.) this year was Pulitzer prize win- 
ner Archibald MacLeish. 

‘es 2 

Florida Presbyterian College in St. 
Petersburg has made a strong beginning 
in its initial session with 106 students. 
The opening address was given by Gov- 
ernor LeRoy Collins under the title, 
“Tdeas Are the Forces that Energize His- 
tory.” 





family concerning appropriate funeral ar- 
rangements. In the furnishing of a casket, 
flowers, and other appointments, ostenta- 
tion and undue expense are to be avoided. 

The service should normally be held in 
a church and the casket should remain 
closed, all in order that the worship of 
those assembled may more naturally be 
directed to the Author and Finisher of 
their salvation. 

The Christian service of witness to the 
Resurrection should be considered com- 
plete in itself, and another hour and place 
should be appointed for any fraternal or 
civic rite. 

Section 4. The funeral service, which 
should be conducted with dignity and 
simplicity, is a witness to the greatness 
and goodness of God and to the love he 
bears all men, a love which strengthens 
and supports even in the midst of grief. 
It is a witness to God’s promises in Jesus 
Christ, as attested by his resurrection 
from the dead, and to the sure and certain 
hope that he goes to prepare a place for 
his children. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the readings of Holy Scripture for 
the declaration of the Christian hope, and 
any further readings or music should be 
carefully scrutinized to assure that they 
are consistent with the Biblical affirma- 
tions of God’s power over death. As an 
expression of their common faith, it is 
appropriate that those assembled join in 
the singing of hymns which declare belief 
in the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. A sermon may be 
preached which likewise bears testimony 
to the hope and promises set forth in 
Scripture. Prayer may be offered giving 
thanks to God for the life which he has 
given and now has taken unto himself. 

Section 5. Members and friends of the 
family of the deceased shall be encouraged 
to be present at a service of committal, at 
which the minister shall read appropriate 
Scripture and offer prayer. By this action 
they not only acknowledge the reality of 
death but also bear witness, in the face of 
death, to their belief in the resurrection 
from the dead. 
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The University of DusuQguE (Iowa) 
has appointed Raymond C. Gibson, pro- 
fessor of Higher Education at Indiana 
University, as special advisor for plan- 
ning and development. 

> 2 

When St. ANDREws Presbyterian Col- 
lege opens next fall in Laurinburg, N.C., 
an enrollment of 600-725 students is an- 
ticipated. Construction has begun on the 
administration building and contracts are 
to be let within the next few weeks for 
six dormitories. 

a 

Paul J. Tillich of Harvard University 
opened the Princeton Seminary “Chal- 
lenge to the Church” lecture series for 
the current year with an address on 
“Symbols of Eternal Life.” 

*k * * 

Davis & Etxtns College (W. Va.) 
shows a continuing rise in participation 
in its alumni loyalty fund for total gifts 
of $20,154 last year. 

* ¢ « 

Trinity University (Texas) offers a 
color movie, University in the Sun, de- 
picting the origin, growth and future of 





that institution, to high schools, clubs, 
church organizations and alumni. 
+ = 2 

Witson College (Pa.) reports annual 
giving at a 30% higher level than last 
year. ee « 

Clarence E. Kratz, who has been edu- 
cation program and research specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has become vice-president of 
LreEs-McRaeE College (N.C.). 

* * * 

Presbyterians on the campus of Texas 
Technological College (Lubbock) are 
now using a new contemporary building 
for their activities. Presbyterians, Lu- 
therans, Disciples of Christ, and Epis- 
copalians unite in support of a Bible 
chair for credit courses in Bible with 
the classroom provided in the Presbyte- 
rian Center. 

x * x 

Participants in the distinguished vis- 
itors’ lecture series at King College 
(Tenn.) for this year include Stephen 
Winship of the U. S. State Department; 
Vance Packard, Nov. 7; William L. Lau- 
rence, New York Times, Nov. 21; Mar- 
garet Webster on G. B. Shaw, Apr. 7. 





MUSIC FOR 
PROTESTANTS 


THE HYMN 


AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


JAMES R. SyDNoR shows in a clear, nontechnical way how to 
raise the quality and increase the vitality of congregational 
singing. Basing his work on a lifetime of experience in 
church music, he gives concrete help and inspiration to 
church musicians, ministers, and laymen with limited musical 
backgrounds. The Hymnbook (Presbyterian) and The Hymnal 


(Episcopal) are his standard hymnodies. 


$4.50 


MUSIC IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


DwiGHTt STEERE writes to help ministers and church 
musicians organize and guide the musical life of a 
church. He discusses physical facilities, leaders of 
worship, and all the musical ingredients of a worship 
service. Flashes of humor, practical good taste, and 
insight into the nature of worship highlight his approach 


to the search for improvement. 


MUSIC FOR THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH CHOIR 


Dwicut STEERE. This complete list- 
ing and description of 644 anthems 
and responses is an invaluable tool 
for choral directors. Selections are 
indexed by topics, first lines, musical 
and textual sources. ; $4.50 


$4.50 


THE HYMNODY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Louis BENSON. Beginning with apos- 
tolic days, this great hymnologist dis- 
cusses the origin and development of 
hymns. Tracing the influence of 


‘Luther, Calvin, etc., he evaluates.mod- 


ern hymns and hymn singing. $4.50 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 
publisher of the Layman’s Bible Commentary 
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EDITORIAL 


Directories for Worship 

In this issue we conclude the presen- 
tation of comparable material from the 
two Presbyterian Directories for Worship 
now being studied across the nation. The 
Presbyterian, U. S., work is in its first 
draft, seeking suggestions for the com- 
mittee by November 15. The UPUSA 
book is submitted for adoption by the 
presbyteries. The U. S. book is obviously 
far from a completed document but the 
lines of its proposed development are 
clear and to that extent comparisons of 
treatment of related issues can be made. 

Everyone would doubtless acknowledge 
the unfortunate circumstances that have 
led to the production of two Presbyterian 
directories at the same time—both of 
them having the participation of ap- 
pointed and qualified leaders of the U. S. 
Church involved. Suggestions have been 
offered as to a possible resolution of this 
issue but so far none has seemed to be 
generally acceptable. It is to be hoped 
that a constructive solution may yet be 
found. 














Washington Opportunity 

It is not too early for churches to plan 
to have some alert, qualified person at- 
tend the Churchmen’s Washington Sem- 
inar next Feb. 7-10. Expenses for this 
representative would be a sound invest- 
ment for any congregation, lifting the 
horizons and providing a channel of im- 
portant information for local considera- 
tion. 

Close-up looks will be offered at gov- 
ernment agencies, Congress and Con- 
gressmen, the United Nations and the 
place of the church in it all. Leaders al- 
ready announced include Episcopal Bish- 
op Angus Dun (“Christian Motivation 
for Political Concern’); Kenneth L. 
Maxwell of the National Council of 
Churches (‘The Churches and U. S. For- 
eign Policy”); Dean John C. Bennett of 
Union Seminary, N. Y. (“The Responsi- 


bilities of Churches and Christian Citi- 
zens Toward Government and How They 
Can Be Met’’). 

Presbyterians can secure a descriptive 
folder describing the opportunity from 
(U.S.) Division of Christian Action, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va., or (UPUSA) 
Office of Church and Society, 600 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Oth- 
ers from: National Council of Churches, 
122 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington 
a, 2 ©. 


University in the Congo 

Reference was recently made in these 
columns to the number of college and 
university graduates in the Congo, and 
the lack of higher educational facilities 
there. Recognition could have been given 
to Lovanium University, a Roman Catho- 
lic institution with 80 professors and 40 
assistants, a $14,000,000 property on 
500 acres with 500 students on the cam- 
pus. An affiliate of the 500-year-old 
Roman Catholic University of Louvain 
in Belgium, the Congo institution has re- 
ceived 75 per cent of its capital invest- 
ment from the Belgian Government. It 
has a 400-bed clinic that is called the 
best in the Congo and Africa’s only nu- 
clear reactor. This year will bring the 
first conferring of medicine, law and civil 
engineering degrees. 

A major problem the university faces: 
an insufficient number of applicants be- 
cause Congolese secondary schools are 
unable to prepare an adequate supply of 
qualified students. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 








The Austin (Texas) Seminary Bulle- 
tin has taken a highly constructive turn 
in the last year or two with its occasional 
faculty edition. The September issue fea- 
tures an Old Testament study by Profes- 
sor James A. Wharton, “A Theological 
Investigation of the Enemies of Yahweh 
in the Old Testament.” The June issue 
offered a symposium on worship with dis- 
cussions by several members of the sem- 
inary faculty. Dietrich Ritschl was fea- 
tured in the April issue with “The 
Theological Significance of History.” 

ee 6 

Pulpit Digest for October has an ar- 
ticle by John Park Lee, secretary of the 
office of Health and Welfare of the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Board of Na- 
tional Missions. It deals with ways in 
which ministers may put their talents to 
productive use after retirement under the 
title of, ““New Work for Old Ministers.” 

* * * 

New South for October offers a selected 
bibliography on the recent student move- 
ment related to the “sit-ins” and similar 
concerns. It is published by the Southern 
Regional Council whose new address is 


Room 201, 5 Forsyth St., N. 
lanta 3, Ga. 


W., At 


* * * 

First issues of three new publications 
for children published by the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 
Education have made their appearance. 
Stories is published bi-weekly for chil- 
dren 6-8; Trailblazer for those 9-12, 
Children at Home is a four-page leaflet 
for the kindergarten level. 

2 

Newsletter #23 from the Koinonia 
Community, Americus, Ga., tells the 
story of the failure to admit three chil- 
dren of white families to the Americus, 
Ga., high school because their parents 
were affiliated with the Koinonia project 
(OuTLooK, Oct. 10, 17.) This is re- 
garded as probably the first instance in 
which white students have been barred 
from white public schools because of the 
religious and social beliefs of their par- 
ents. The newsletter also provides an 
order form for pecans and country cured 
hams which have become the main bases 
of economic survival of this community. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Screened-off Sanctuary 


““A chapel with separate altars or holy 
tables for Roman Catholics, Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen is being planned 
for the University College of North Staf- 
fordshire. All groups can use the seating, 
but the three sanctuaries can be screened 
off and separate vestry accommodation is 
provided.” God bless the University Col- 
lege of North Staffordshire; but God 
bless my soul, is it not time we were 
tearing down a few screens and uniting in 
the love of Jesus to meet some of those 
things which are destroying the lives, 
the hopes and the enthusiasm of men? 

That may be still a long way off, but 
that is no valid reason for not working 
with all our powers to bring it nearer. 
Yet a more immediate issue is this—is 
the church, as we regard it, too much 
screened-off from the ordinary issues of 
life? Are the language and the forms we 
use in the church too smug, complacent 
and remote from life to reach the “angry 
young man” who may be the hungry 
young man longing for something which 
enables him to cry, “Hallelujah, I’m 
alive, and I am amongst a people really 
alive.” 

Professor Hans Hoekendiik of Utrecht, 
caused a considerable stir at the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Conference 
at Strasbourg last month by deploring 
“the perpetuation of a structure of church 
life which cannot function adequately in 
the modern world.” He was referring 
to the attitude which never looks beyond 
the immediate parish and which is 
wrapped up in “forms of worship.” He 
deplored the present pre-occupation with 
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Footnote to Philippians 1:12-20 


THE BRIGHT SIDE IS REAL 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HERE MAY BE a bright side to 

everything, or there may not be. At 
any rate, some people are able to see a 
bright side where others cannot. Is the 
so-called bright side only a way of look- 
ing at a dark fact? Is the optimist doing 
no better than a neat job of self-decep- 
tion 7 

Chere are two kinds of optimists, to be 
sure. One is the kind that can see only 
good. He denies that there is a dark 
side; if we only turn on the light the 
shadows will disappear. The other kind 
of optimist is free to admit that the dark 
side is really there, but against the pes- 
simist he affirms that the bright side is 
really there too. Some pessimists will 
admit as much, too; but there is a differ- 
ence here between pessimists who concede 
the reality of good, and optimists who 
admit the reality of evil. The former be- 
lieve that the dark side is more important 
and stronger; the latter believe that the 
bright side is the really important and 
strong side. 

Let us take a historic example. Paul 
the missionary was in a Roman prison, 
presumably in Rome. His minor troubles 
may have been numerous—rats, fleas, 
cold and hunger, and very few if any con- 
genial companions. But there were three 
major evils in that situation, compared 
with which the rats were nothing to speak 
of. 

First, the imprisonment itself. If Paul 
had been confined to a sanitary and lux- 
urious hotel room with private bath and 
meals sent up to him three times a day, 
the house arrest would still have been 
bad. His time was running out, he des- 
perately wanted to go on with his work. 
He was temperamentally and by dedica- 
tion a man on the move; and now he was 
at a dead standstill. 

Second, the nearness of death. It was 
not his advancing age, it was not the in- 
sanitary condition of that prison (if it 
was like most ancient prisons). It was 
the fact that he was still to be tried on 
what his accusers would hope to make 
a capital charge, disloyalty to the Empire. 
Men had been executed before, no more 





liturgy and appealed to students to “re- 
secularize the church which has become 
a kind of sacred temple.” 

Perhaps that is putting it too strongly; 
but our own experience would suggest 
that while many are prepared to write 
about the forms of worship, far too few 
show any vital interest in what is going 
on outside the church walls. The com- 
mand of Jesus is still relevant, and it is 
not “Shelter in Church,” but “Go, ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.”—Pres- 
byterian Herald (Ireland). 
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guilty than he was. Premature death, un- 
just death, death by violence and in dis- 
grace—this is not a cherished prospect 
for any normal man. 

Third—and this was what could well 
rub salt into other wounds—Paul’s ill- 
wishers, of whom there was a vulturous 
flock, were making the most of Paul’s 
detention. They had their own minis- 
terial association, and Paul was number 
one on their black list. Their sermons, 
we may gather, consisted (like the ser- 
mons of some apostles of discord today) 
chiefly of denunciations of God’s noble- 
men, especially of Paul. Their victim 
had no way of answering the charges he 
knew were being made. He could not 
print refutations, he could not get out 
and hire a hall and challenge his slan- 
derers to a debate. Who knew but what 
by the time the Romans would let him 
out of their dungeon, his reputation would 
have been so blackened that his useful- 
ness as a missionary would be at an end? 


O IT WAS a bad situation, truly 

bad. Paul does not deny it. He is 
reminded every waking minute that he 
is not a free man, he feels in his bones 
that death is always around the corner, 
and he doesn’t need anyone to tell what 
his malicious and unscrupulous rivals are 
saying in their sermons. Nevertheless, in 
the very middle of that bad fix, Paul 
uses the most extraordinary language to 
express his feelings. “I rejoice... . I 
shall rejoice. . . . I know that this will 
turn out for my deliverance eager 
expectation and hope... with fully cour- 
age ...I shall not be at all ashamed. 
. . . Christ will be honored.” 

What in the world—? Is Paul a Polly- 
anna, determined to smile no matter 
what? Is he rejoicing in iniquity, does 
he carry the “death-wish” in his heart? 
Is he prepared to call evil good and so 
become a dangerous illustrationist? Not 
at all. As we can see, he does not deny 
the evil facts. They are facts, they can- 
not be brushed off, they are real and they 
are really bad. But his words of joy 





Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








and confidence are not a mere whistling 
in the dark. They are called forth by the 
bright side which Paul also sees. 

Imprisonment, for one thing. It had 
given him an opportunity he had never 
had before, to work with members of one 
of the crack regiments of the empire, the 
pretorian guard. Christianity—if the men 
at the power-center of the Roman world 
had ever heard of it—was no more than 
a word till Paul was thrown into that 
prison. Paul had no pocket testaments 
to give away, he had no mimeographed 
copies of his epistles to pass out. All he 
had was just himself; and seeing Christi- 
anity where it can best be seen, in a 
living human person with a more-than- 
human dimension, some of those most 
unlikely prospects, professional Roman 
soldiers, had actually been turned toward 
Christ even if not altogether won for 
him yet. Furthermore, the wavering 
frightened Christians of Rome, who had 
hardly known whether to admit publicly 
their new faith, learning that Paul was— 
so far from collapsing—actually thriving, 
were gaining confidence. Imprisonment 
might even give them a chance to be 
more effective Christians. 


S FOR THE presence of death, that 

meant escape from the flesh; it meant 
leaving his poor, aging, hungry body be- 
hind and going to be with Christ. Paul 
had no “death-wish” in the psychiatrist’s 
sense; but he did regard his life beyond 
death as “far better” than life here in 
the best of times. Furthermore, even in 
the success of his falsifying and mis- 
devoted enemies, their preaching did have 
a good word to say about Jesus, and for 
Paul that was always good. 

The evil side, the dark side, is real; 
but so is the good side, the bright side. 
Paul can believe that the bright side is 
stronger not because it is happier to be 
an optimist. He took delight in the real- 
ity of good for the sufficient reason that 
it is the side of the Father of Lights, of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. 





DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 








1 Out of Every 4 Students 
AT DAVIDSON COLLEGE NEXT 
YEAR WILL RECEIVE SCHOL- 
ARSHIP AID INCLUDING 
20 Joseph Moore McConnell Scholarships 

75 Charles A. Dana Scholarships 
40 Other Competitive Scholarships 
Plus Other General Scholarship Aid 
Up to $1400 Average $500 
For Information Write: 


Office of Admissions and Financial Aid 
Box P, Davidson College 
Davidson, North Carolina 

















Help for Ex-Convicts 
Urged by Former Prisoner 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—A ministerial 
student who spent 14 of his 30 years be- 
hind bars is seeking here to establish a 


ing 





Christian organization to help other ex- 
convicts succeed when they go free. 
This is the burning ambition of Sea- 
born (Buck) Scoggins of Doraville, an 
Atlanta suburb, a former “bad boy” and 
escape artist and now a first year student 





youth vespers, 


How much is 
she worth to you? 


You'd never put a price tag on 
your child. 
wish to place a price on the 
value of her Christian nurture. 
You want her to have the very 
best. Every church can afford 
literature for a complete educa- 
tional program—pupil’s quar- 
terlies, teacher’s guides, teach- 


Nor would you 


pictures, story papers, 


devotional 


guides, and Action (the leader- 
ship magazine for every teach- 


er) 


Our Presbyterian literature offers you all these for 
only five cents per week per pupil enrolled—a small 
price when you think of what it means to her. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION * PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





erably from a glowing prospectus. 


enjoy the privilege of the Fund. 


Prove the facts 








ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


For there is none for a life insurance policy. All the rosy prospects of 
making a quick and easy killing cannot take the place of the stubborn 
fact: “Tis nominated in the bond.” 


That’s not the only compelling reason for securing a policy. All of the 
good companies perform better than their bond. Dividends, especially 
in the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, cause continual wonder. 


Clergymen keep feeling grateful that they (and their families) may 


Write today for figures 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 
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A promise to pay differs consid- 


FUND 











at Taccoa Falls (Ga.) Institute. He 
hopes to launch the Georgia Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, Inc., to help selected former 
prisoners obtain a job and get on their 
feet financially when they are released 
and give them a lift in overcoming the 
stigma of being an “ex-con.” 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY @ There are two ways of 
regarding the human mind—as a mirror 
or as a lamp, as a reflector of external 
objects or as a radiant projector which 
makes a contribution to the object it per- 
ceives. I find this phrase of Coleridge’s, 
The Mirror or the Lamp, very suggestive 
in thinking also of the Bible. Some peo- 
ple go to the Bible to confirm their own 
image, others to receive illumination and 
a searching light upon their real nature. 


TUESDAY e In chapel this morning I 
preached to the students from the text in 
2 Kings 6. Surely it was the students of 
those days (“the sons of the prophets’) 
who voiced the complaint, “The place 
where we dwell is too small for us.” But 
when they came face to face with the 

(Continued on page 12) 





Dr. Martin is serving for the second 
year as visiting professor of homiletics 
at Perkins School of Theology of South- 
ern Methodist University (3004 Dyer St., 
Dallas 5, Texas). He is the author of 
Acts of Worship* (resources for worship 
based on the Bible) just published by 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. Here 
are prayers, affirmations of faith and 
litanies that will be of incalculable help 
to leaders of worship. He has drawn 
upon the wealth of the Christian cen- 
turies, but he has also written out of his 
own devotional and literary background 
in a manner that is both stimulating and 
inspiring. An earlier volume by the same 
author and publisher is The Diary of 
Peter Parson. 





*192 pp., $2.50. 
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Imagine! An RSV Concordance Reference 
Bible only 5°x7’"—the (@ONCORDETTE 


The handsome RSV Concordette Bible is really 
three books in one: the Revised Standard Version 
text—a 192-page concise concordance with list of 
proper names—more than 75,000 center-column 
references. Though the Concordette Bible includes 
every feature of larger Concordance Reference 
Bibles, it measures only 5” x 7” and is 13/16” 
thick. Printed on India paper, it is easy to carry 
and handle in church or at home. The Concordette 


¢ 
i 
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comes in six fine editions. Each has twelve maps, a 
presentation page and a four-page family record... 
all in color. Now available in imitation leather or 
beautiful genuine leathers of red or black. Priced 
from $5.95 to $14.95. 

Ask to see the RSV CONCORDETTE Bible at your 
denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON é& SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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If you were writing 
your will today.... 


If you were writing your will today, what would you 
include? Your wife ... children . . . grandchildren 
the Lord’s work? 


Compare these bequests with those of your present 
will, which was probably drawn years ago. You would 
most likely want to make some changes! 


One addition to your will might well be a bequest to 
help Presbyterian missions carry the Gospel to foreign 
lands. 


You can make such a bequest .. . easily . . . through 
a codicil or supplement to your will, naming the 
Board of World Missions as a beneficiary. Your 
lawyer will draw it for you properly. 


Our Board receives an important part of its support 
from bequests made by devoted members of our 
Church. If you would like to help World 
Missions in this way, write for a free copy 
of our folder on wills. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 





RoOaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED StTaTEeS 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Alisstous a Share” 








seminary president, Elisha, they shame- 
facedly changed their tune and cried, 
“Let us go and each of us get a log and 
let us build a place to dwell in.” They 
even begged the old man to go along with 
them! But I have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that too few prophets’ sons are feel- 
ing mentally and spiritually constricted 
nowadays; they seem to be all too cosily 
at home in the little world of the sem- 
ary. 


WEDNESDAY e [I am enjoying the re- 
issue of Herbert H. Kelly’s fine little 
book, The Gospel of God. This famous 
Anglican scholar was a genial wit, “No 
man is ever wholly wrong,” he said, “‘ex- 
cept the man who thinks he is wholly 
right.” 


THURSDAY e | lectured tonight on the 
poet Wallace Stevens, who was both a 
poet and the vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company, a 
rare combination. His most famous poem 
is the meditation entitled ‘Sunday Morn- 
ing,” which is really an attack upon re- 
ligion as an out-moded activity. It set 
me wondering about the strange fact that 
modern poets usually use the church as 
a jumping-off point for rejection rather 
than affirmation; cf. Philip Larkin’s 
“Church Going,” which has been de- 
scribed as “the one great English poem 
written by a young poet in the last ten 
years.” Why no poems of affirmation and 
celebration ? 


FRIDAY e Stirred by something in this 
column about the necessity for digging 
beneath the symptoms, a reader from 
Kansas writes to recommend Dr. Viktor 
Frankl’s book, The Doctor and the Soul, 
which makes a useful distinction between 
“existential neurosis” and “clinical neu- 
rosis,” and maintains that until the ex- 
istence-questions are answered, the symp- 
toms can never be cleared up. Frank Mc- 
Dowell says, “This book ought to be 
read by every minister and minister-to- 


be.” 


SATURDAY e@ What did Jesus mean 
by “hypocrite”? I am trying to bring 
out the significance of this word by trans- 
lating it, “the man behind the mask” 
or “the actor strutting upon a small stage 
of his own devising.” 


SUNDAY e “The real hope of a reli- 
gious revival,” says Father Kelly, “lies 
in substituting faith for feeling, the de- 
light of learning, beholding, enjoying, 
obeying . . . for the mere possession of 
a comfortable sentiment within one’s own 
individuality.” To what I would add, 
“And in a steady confrontation with the 
Word made Flesh instead of in a longing 
to possess some private word out of the 
blue.” Again and again I find people 
asking for God to speak to them, when 
he has already done so—to all of us— 
in Jesus Christ. 
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BE STRONG IN THE LORD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for November 27, 1960 
Psalm 46; Ephesians 6:10-20. Printed Text: Ephesians 6:10-20 


Communists charge that Christianity 
js an opiate that lulls men to sleep, that 
bids them accept evil in the present world 
because they shall be delivered from all 
evil in the world'to come. But the charge 
is false. Christianity is rather a tocsin 
that calls men to unending battle against 
the evil that assails their own souls and 
that has entrenched itself in the world 
about them. In Ephesians 6:10-20 Paul 
identifies the foe and describes our equip- 
ment for both defense and offense. 


1. The Devil and His Wiles 


“We are not contending against flesh 
and blood,” says Paul, “but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against 
the world rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places.” Paul realizes, 
of course, that there are evil men whose 
schemes we must oppose; that there are 
movements and organizations in human 
society against which we must contend; 
but the real enemy, the ultimate foe, he 
indicates, is an unseen enemy, an enemy 
who works in and through man, who seeks 
to take possession of his soul and who 
strives, all too successfully, to pervert 
every human institution. Evidences of his 
power are seen in war, selfish national- 
ism, exploitation of nations, races and 
groups, moral corruption, gambling, 
drunkenness, and the like, and also in 
our frequent failure to live up to our 
highest ideals. 

Paul identifies this arch-enemy of man- 
kind as the devil and his cohorts—prin- 
cipalities, powers, the world rulers of 
this present darkness, the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places. 
“The language [as in 1:21, 3:10 and 
4:10],” says Francis W. Beare in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, “clearly belongs to the 
contemporary astrology, which thinks of 
the heavenly bodies as the abodes of 
spirits which hold human life in thrall.” 
Paul did not mean to endorse this par- 
ticular superstition; he writes, in fact, 
to free them from it, but he uses the lan- 
guage of his own day to express a truth 
which has become more meaningful in 
the light of recent events and expressed 
in the thought patterns of our own day. 

Depth psychology, for instance, has 
revealed something of those irrational 
forces buried deep within our human na- 
ture, taking hold of our subconscious 
minds, and determining our conduct in 
ways that we are only beginning to plumb. 
A generation or two ago it was widely 
held that man was inherently good, and 
that the millennium was easily within our 
grasp. Today a prominent anthropologist 
tells us that man is “still a super-ape: 
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savage, predatory, acquisitive, primarily 
interested in himself.”” We have discov- 
ered that there are forces of evil which 
can bring whole nations under their con- 
trol, that can turn men who have shared 
the world’s highest culture into little 
better than beasts. A generation ago 
Adolf Keller of Switzerland wrote: 


“The world is a battlefield rather than 
that clay which we tried to mold, a bat- 
tlefield where we have to fight with prin- 
cipalities and powers—the Bible was right. 
We had forgotten that demonic element 
which my friend, Dr. Carl Jung, calls the 
‘primitive collective unconscious,’ which 
breaks forth into our conscious culture 
and takes possession of man so that he 
feels identified with God or the devil and 
is thereby imbued with superhuman pow- 
ers. ... This is modern psychological lan- 
guage for the old knowledge of the Bible 
that the world is filled with sinister de- 
monic powers, and can be overwhelmed by 
them. ... The story of the Gadarenes and 
other biblical reports revealing this de- 
monic element in the world, are illustrated 
today by many examples of malignant 
influences sweeping over souls and peoples 
and possessing mankind in a way which 
our optimism and idealism never dreamt 
of.” (Christian Europe Today, Harper and 
Bros.) 

“Neither the Old nor the New Testa- 
ment,” continues Dr. Keller, ‘‘is deceived 
by the beauty of this world or the ‘good 
nature’ of man. World is world and man 
is man—in need of a sovereign, of guid- 
ance, of a supreme regulative principle, 
of a protection against the demonry of 
the world and the diabolism of which 
human nature is capable if it loses such 
protection.” 

To remind us that such protection is 
available is Paul’s primary aim in the 
passage under consideration. Says Dr. 
Beare: 

“Paganism could only bid men be good 
soldiers of fate, accepting as unalterable 
the destiny which was written in the 
stars; the Christian teacher bids each man 
grapple with his evil star, summoning 
him to do battle against the mighty rulers 
of the spheres as a free soldier of Christ, 
clothed in the divine armor which will 
give him the victory.” 

Dr. Jung writes: 


“Freud [the father of modern psychia- 
try] has unfortunately overlooked the fact 
that man has never been able single- 
handed, to hold his own against the pow- 
ers of darkness—that is, of the uncon- 
scious. Man has always stood in need of 
the spiritual help which each individual’s 
own religion held out to him. Man is never 
helped in his sufferings by what he thinks 
for himself but only by revelation of a 
wisdom greater than his own. It is this 
which lifts him out of distress.” (Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul.) 


Paul reminds us that such wisdom is 
available, that we do not have to stand 
in our own strength against the disin- 


tegrating forces that seek to undermine 
our own personality and that threaten the 
peace and stability of the world. “Fi- 
nally,” he writes—the word could be bet- 
ter translated as “henceforth” or “in the 
future,” and “be strong” is in reality 
“he made strong,” so let us read it in 
that way: “In the future be made strong 
in the Lord and in the strength of his 
might.” 

We do not have strength to overcome 
our own inner foes, much less the enemies 
without. But with God’s help we can 
stand fast against any odds. How can 
we be made strong in the Lord and in 
the strength of his might? Paul tells us: 
“Put on the whole armor of God.” he 
savs, “that you mav he able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.” The 
emphasis here is on “God.” Put on the 
armor which God has provided, and vou 
will be able to stand in his strength. 
Someone has said of the modern man: 





“If he is in a tight spot, he borrows 
money on the furniture; if he is low, he 
lights a cigarette; if he is lonely, he goes 
to a movie; if he is maladjusted, he goes 
to a psychiatrist; if he has a headache, 
he takes an aspirin. All from the outside 
in. The Christian remedy is from the 
inside out.” (E. S. Jones in The Way to 
Power and Poise.) 

The Harvard anthropologist who 
charges that man is “still a super-ape, 
savage, predatory, acquisitive” tells us 
that man’s salvation will be found—in 
selective breeding. Others tell us that 
the answer is enlightenment, education, 
science, or ideals. All of these have their 
place. Let us not belittle them. But 
something more is needed. ‘Put on the 
whole armor of God,” says Paul, “that 
vou may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil.” Put on the whole armor 
of God. Every Christian, even a nom- 
inal one, puts on bits of the armor avail- 
able to us, but all of us even the best of 
us, leave ourselves unguarded in this spot 
or that, and the devil never overlooks a 
single weakness. 


ll. The Armor of God 

What is this armor of God that will 
enable us to stand against the wiles of 
the devil? Paul has before him the pic- 
ture of a Roman soldier. Polybius, a 
contemporary historian, tells us that 


“The Roman panoply consists first of a 
shield with a convex surface two and a 
half feet wide and four feet high ... 
along with the shieid there is a sword. 
; It permits a powerful thrust and a 
mighty cut with either edge, for the blade 
is strong and firm. Besides this they carry 
two javelins, a bronze helmet, and 
greaves. Most of them have also a 
bronze plate of a span’s breadth each way, 
which they place over the breasts—they 
call it a heart-protector: those who are 
worth over ten thousand drachma wear 
instead of the heart-protector a_ breast- 
coat of chain mail.” 


Paul omits the javelin, and adds girdle 
and footwear. As John Calvin pointed 
out long ago, there is no value in relating 
the Christian’s armor to the particular 
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usage suggested in the analogy, to discov- 
er, for example, why righteousness is 
made a breastplate instead of a girdle. 

Paul enumerates altogether seven items, 
no one of which can be omitted without 
loss, all of which taken together will en- 
able the Christian to stand unharmed in 
his inner life, through every crisis. The 
first item in the Christian’s armor is 
truth. “Stand therefore having girded 
your loins with truth,” says Paul. What 
truth? Surely the apostle must mean all 
truth that is available to us. We want the 
truth about ourselves, about our fellow- 
men, about the world in which we live 
about God and the world which is to 
come. We cannot shut our eyes to truth 
in any realm without danger and loss. 
In his essay on Circles, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote: 

“Valor consists in the power of self- 
recovery, so that a man cannot have his 
flank turned, cannot be out-generaled, but 
put where you will, he stands. This can 
only be by his preferring truth to his past 
apprehension of truth, and his alert ac- 
ceptance of it from whatever quarter.” 
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But something more is required. We 
must speak the truth, live the truth as we 
have come to know it; we must be true 
to ourselves and to our responsibilities 
in life. 

And this leads to the second item in 
the Christian’s armor, which is righteous- 
ness, i.e., the state of being as one ought 
to be, in right relations with God and 
man. If we are in right relations with 
God and man we are immune from the 
assaults of the devil; if anything has 
come between us and any one or more 
of our fellowmen then we stand exposed, 
and sooner or later the Devil will take 
advantage of his opportunity. 

“Stand therefore,” says Paul, “having 
girded your loins with truth, and having 
put on the breastplate of righteousness, 
and having shod your feet with the equip- 
ment of the:gospel of peace.’’ The gospel 
of peace then is the third item in the 
Christian’s armor. It is surprising how 
many Christians feud more or less se- 
riously, more or less constantly, with 
members of their family, with competitors 
in daily activities, how many Christians, 
even, think it is smart to get even, how 
many, literally, are burned up with re- 
sentment. The Christian warrior has no 
guarantee of victorv in his fight against 
evil unless the gospel of peace directs 
his steps. 

“Above all.” savs Paul, “taking the 
shield of faith.” We cannot win the vic- 
tory avainst evil unless we have assur- 
ance, confidence and trust, not confidence 
and trust in ourselves, for that will let 
us down, or lead to arrogance and pride, 
but confidence and trust in God through 
Christ, who has promised to give us grace 
for every need. 

As the fifth item in our spiritual armor 
Paul bids us to take “the helmet of sal- 
vation,” by which he means that divine 
protection which safeguards the wearer, 
the salvation which is available to us 
through faith, and in no other way. 

And then there is the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God. The 
Word of God, here, is not the Bible, for 
the New Testament had not come into 
existence when Paul wrote these words, 
but the word which God has spoken in 
Jesus Christ, the word which he speaks 
to each of us, to which we must listen 
for our marching orders every day, and 
particularly in times of strain and stress, 
the word which God would have us to 
speak to others—a weapon therefore not 
only of defense, but also of offense. 

And then finally, there is prayer, prayer 
which keeps the lines open between us 
and God, by means of which all that God 
makes available to us is actually appro- 
priated, without which we would still 
fight in our own strength, and with the 
certainty of final defeat. “Pray at all 
times in the Spirit,” says Paul, “with all 
prayer and supplication. To that end 
keep alert with all perseverance, making 
supplication for all the saints.”’ Paul re- 


minds us here that we are not alone ip 
the fight, and that each must seek to 
strengthen the others. We have been 
strengthened, we are strengthened now, 
by the prayers of our fathers, our mothers, 
our pastor and friends; and we, in turn, 
must not fail to strengthen those who 
have some right to look to us. 

Put on the whole armor of God, says 
Paul, and that, as we have seen, includes 
loyalty to truth as we have come to know 
it, and right relations with God and our 
fellowman, and the pursuit of peace, and 
trust in God for our salvation, and obe- 
dience to his living Word as it comes to 
us through Christ, and the regular prac- 
tice of prayer for ourselves and others. 
If we have failed heretofore to live vic- 
toriously it will be well for us to think 
wherein our armor is lacking or thin. 

Take the whole armor of God, says 
Paul, and having done all, to stand. 
Royal Clyde Agne writes in “The Up- 
ward Look” (Houghton-Miflin Co.) : 


“This is a highlight in Paul’s auto 
biography. He knew what it meant ‘to 
stand.’ His associates of that first Chris- 
tian century understood the staccato or- 
ders ‘to stand.’ The Christian church 
down through ages of bloodshed and oppo- 
sition has demonstrated what it means ‘to 
stand.’ And in these later days with their 
severe testings, when every human re 
source has been mercilessly taxed and 
every well apparently exhausted, the 
Christian General’s orders are ever the 
same—‘to stand.’ ” 


We have planned and toiled, it may 
be, and hoped and sacrificed and prayed, 
and temptations still beat upon us, temp- 
tations to selfishness and sin, the tempta- 
tion to grief and bitterness and despair. 
Life itself seems to be crumbling about 
us. What then shall we do? The Apos- 
tle tells us: “Put on the whole armor of 
God, and having done all, stand.” 


“In a Gideon Bible in an obscure hotel 
room, these words—‘having done all, to 
stand’—were heavily penciled. Who mark- 
ed them? A young woman driven to sheer 
desperation. A youth fighting for his 
honor. A man in middle-age wrestling 
with business failure. Whoever that har- 
assed reader was, may he have found the 
renewed courage and consolation of ‘hav- 
ing done all, to stand.’ ” 


In the days ahead, our Father. “we 
shall stand in places of jeopardy and 
assault. The forces in the common strug- 
gle will threaten every piece of our 
armor. Compromise, sordidness, petti- 
ness, double-dealing will stalk us to our 
inner fortress. ‘Respectable sins’ will 
taunt us to the ‘third degree. We shall 
be tested to surrender even minor stand- 
ards. Grant unto us strength even as 
Thine own, that after we have used all 
earthly finite stores, we may stand fast 
in Thee. Keep us through every hour 
and circumstance of this day and the 
days of the coming week.” In Jesus’ 
name we ask it. AMEN. (R. C. Agne.) 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divt- 


n of Education, National Council of Churches Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
*x* * * 


THE kingdom is not retarded so much 
by intellectual doubts as by the moral 
demands it makes.—Roy L. SMITH. 
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BOOK NOTES 


A new series of paperbacks will be in- 
troduced next April by John Knox Press. 
Called Alpha Books, they will be John 
Knox reprints which have proved popu- 
Jar in the past. The first six scheduled 
are: Understanding the Books of the Old 
Testament and Understanding the Books 
of the New Testament, both edited by 
Patrick H. Carmichael; We Believe, by 
the late Henry Wade DuBose; A Call 
to Faith, by Rachel Henderlite; The Ser- 
mon on the Mount and its Meaning for 
Today, by Ernest T. Thompson; and 
Adventures in Parenthood, by W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson. 

The Layman’s Bible Commentary, the 
first eight of whose 25 volumes have been 
published, is being translated into Japan- 
ese under the direction of the United 
Church of Japan. 


ALLEGORY AND EVENT. A Study of the 
Sources and Significance of Origen’s Inter- 
pretation of Scripture. By R. P. C. Hanson. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va., 400 pp., 
$6.00. 

While Origen’s method of exegesis is 
commonly labeled as being allegorical, 
most scholars have never bothered to ask 
themselves what the characteristic fea- 
tures of this method are. In a very care- 
ful and detailed investigation, Dr. Han- 
son points out a strange tension in the 
great Alexandrian’s work. The influence 
of Philo, and thus of a Hellenized Ju- 
daism, is no less obvious than the Chris- 
tian tradition of the Early Church. In 
the whole, however, the author is inclined 
to see in Origen a turning away from the 
historical facts of the New Testament. 

Hence, his appreciation of Origen is 
divided. He recognizes the momentous 
significance of Origen’s insistence upon 
a methodical exegesis. Thereby he laid 
the foundations for a scholarly treatment 
of the Bible throughout the whole church. 
Yet the great teacher is at the same time 
taken to task both for his mysticism and 
his belief in the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
ture. Our author reaches the conclusion 
that eventually the modern critical exe- 
gesis of the Bible proves to be greatly 
superior to the Alexandrian approach. 

This reviewer holds that such an inter- 
pretation does not do full justice to Ori- 
gen. First of all, by ascribing to the his- 
torical facts of the New Testament a 
spiritual meaning, the church father does 
not deny their historical actuality but 
rather takes it for granted. Furthermore 
his search for a deeper sense of the Bible 
—an endeavor which he shares with all 
the other theologians of the ancient church 
was more faithful to the nature of the 
text than the positivistic handling of the 
grammatical-historical method. Certain- 
ly the latter is not to be identified with 
the liberal approach advocated by the 
Reformers, who rather held that it was 
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God’s saving purpose which was to be 
looked for in the Bible, both in the his- 
torical events and in the experience of 
the people concerned. 

Otto A. PIPER. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Message and Mission. Eugene A. Nida. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $5. 

Laughter in the Bible. Gary Webster. 
sethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $2.95. 

We Hold These Truths. John Courtney 
Murray. Sheed & Ward, Scranton, Pa. $5. 

The German Phoenix. Franklin Hammell 
Littell. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

Protestant Thought and Natural Science. 
John Dillenberger. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. $4.50. 

The Church on the Urban Frontier. G. 
Paul Musselman. Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn. $3.25. 

Let’s Look at Paul. Eric H. Wahlstrom. 
Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. $1.50, 
paper. 

The Choirmaster’s Workbook. Vol. 7. 
Dayton W. Nordin, ed. Augustana Press, 
Rock Island, Ill. $2.50. 

Stewardship Sermons. Charles M. Crowe. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50. 

A Theology of Church and Ministry. 
Franklin M. Segler. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $3.95. 

The Art of Christian Doubt. Fred Den- 
beaux. Association Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

Broadman Comments, 1961. H. I. Hester 
& J. Winston Pearce. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $2.95. 

Luke’s Portrait of Christ. Charles M. 
Laymon. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$1, paper. 

You Can Have a Better Sunday School. 
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HE SPIRITUAL develop- 
ment of a southern 
churchman, as experienced by 
the author of the best seller, 
The Southern Heritage. With 
penetration and insight en- 
countered often in classical 
writing but rarely in contem- 
porary efforts, it is an auto- 
biography of superb literary 
quality. 


$3.50 at bookstores 
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T. Franklin Miller. Warner Press, Ander- 
son, Ind. $1, paper. 

Wednesday’s Child. Margaret Arbore 
Berg. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50. 

Come to Christmas! Anna Laura and Ed- 
ward W. Gebhard. Abingdon Press, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 75¢, paper. 

The International Lesson Annual. 1961. 
Charles M, Laymon, ed. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $2.95. 


New Curriculum Program 
Nears Writing Stage 

Movement into the writing stage is 
scheduled by the new curriculum being 
developed by the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education. Following 
Board approval of the Covenant Life 
Curriculum, a writers’ conference was an- 
nounced for January. The announcement 
said that leading Christian writers, think- 
ers and teachers are expected to take part 
in the conference. 

Under the plan for the new curriculum 
quarterlies will be discarded and _ per- 
manent study books will be substituted. 
More emphasis will be placed at the level 
of the congregation in curriclum develop- 
ment and a more extensive program in 
adult Christian education will be pro- 
vided. 

During the next five years while the 
materials are being prepared, sixty to 
seventy educational work seminars for 
ministers and directors of Christian Ed- 
ucation will be held in various parts of 
the church for the purpose of introducing 
and preparing for the new curriculum. 
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J Teaching Suggestions 
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Edited by Charles M. Laymon, with 
lesson analyses by Roy L. Smith, The 
1961 International Lesson Annual of- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Thomas W. Apperson, formerly of Can- 
dor, N. C., has begun his work as assistant 
minister of the St. Charles Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La. 

Fernando Gutierrez from San Marcos, 
Texas, to El Pricipe de Paz church, Box 
742, Mercedes, Texas, effective Nov. 28. 

William P. Anderson, Jr., on the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Edu 
cation staff for the past 10 years, now 
secretary of the Division of Christian 
Training, has accepted a call to the 
Forest Hills church, Tampa, Fla. He 
will succeed John W. Largent, Jr., now 
pastor of the St. Paul church in Tampa. 

Gabriel S. Lee, Jr., from Shreveport, 
La., to 50 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y., 
Nov. 25. 

W. Graham Wood, 
retiring Jan. 1. 

Paul T. Eckel, who has been studying 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, is now pastor of 
the Buchanan, Va., and Virginia churches, 

J. L. Coppock from Roanoke, Va., to 
Norfolk, Va., where he will work with 
the presbytery’s home mission committee 

Paul E. Bailey from Callaway, Va., to 
the Goshen, Va., church. 

Frank M, Barker, Jr., 1960 graduate of 
Columbia Seminary, 

the Briarwood 








Low Moor, Va., is 


has become 
church, Birmingham, 
Ala. 
John E. Murray, formerly of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has become pastor of the First 
church, Ensley, Ala. 

W. Kenneth Forbes, Jr., 
vested of his 


has been di- 
office as a minister by 
Birmingham Presbytery without censure 
at his own request 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Arthur L. Herries 

Calif., to 9739 S. 
cago 43, Il. 

Eilmon E. Ward 
to 403 Second Ave., 
lowa. 

Arthur R. Haaf 
to 5541 Willows 
Pa. 

G. Richard Duerbaum, formerly of 
Columbus, Ohio, has begun a new work 
looking toward the establishment of a 
church in Pisgah, Ohio. 

Stuart G. Wysham from Baltimore, Md., 
to Trinity church, Claymont, Del. 

Stuart H. Perrin, formerly of Kare, 
Pa., has been installed as pastor of the 
First church, Girard, Pa. 

John A. Graham, formerly of Eau 
Claire, Pa., has become pastor of the 
Union City, Pa., and Wattsburg churches. 

Frederick A. Widmann, Jr., from Ho- 


from 
Winchester 


Inglewood, 
Ave., Chi- 


from Princeton, Ind., 
S. W., Independence, 


from 
Ave., 


Colerain, Ohio., 
Philadelphia 43, 
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pastor 


bart, N. Y., to the 
church. 

Joseph P. Bishop, formerly of Boston, 
Mass., now serves the First church, Rye, 
N. Y. 

Raymon Kistler, who has been serving 
temporarily as executive secretary of 
Rochester Presbytery, has returned to 
his home in Jenkintown, Pa. 

DEATHS 


Donald Grey Barnhouse, 65, minister of 
10th church, Philadelphia, Pa., since 1927, 
died in a Philadelphia hospital Nov. 5. 
He had undergone an operation for a 
brain tumor last month (Outlook, Oct. 24) 
but all of the tumor could not be re- 
moved. He was a widely known preacher 
and lecturer, heard over a radio network. 
A minister-son is Donald G., Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. 

Halford. E. Luecock, 75. professor emeri- 
tus of preaching at the Yale Divinity 
School, died Nov. 5 in New Haven, Conn., 
after a short illness, A Methodist, he was 
the author of 25 books and wrote the 
“Simeon Stylites” column in The Chris- 
tian Century. A minister-son is Robert E. 

Mrs. O. E. (Nell Sutton) Buchholz, 
widow of the late member of the faculty 
of the Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va., died Oct. 31 in Richmond. 

Robert L. Kinnaird, 84, who retired as 
pastor in Christiansburg, Va., in 1945, 
died Oct. 4. Before his 20-year pastorate 
in Christiansburg, Dr. Kinnaird served 
in Ronceverte, W. Va., and Catlettsburg, 
Ky. 

Roswell C. Long, 68, died Nov. 2 in 
Charlotte, N. C., where he had been pas- 
tor of the Westover Hills chureh since 
1948. He was the author of several books, 
was as one time denominational secretary 
of stewardship. From 1931 to 1946 he 
served the Greenwood, S. C., church. He 
was moderator of the Synod of South 
Carolina in 19438. Minister-brothers in- 
clude: Byron B., who died in 1951; Chal- 
mers G., Navasota, Texas; and Flynn V., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

John L. McGeoch died Oct. 23 in Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. Retired, he made his home 
in Nunda, N. Y. 


UPUSA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Recent appointments to the staff of 


Hyde Park, Mass., 


the United Presbyterian, USA, Board of 
Christian Education in Philadelphia in- 
clude: 

James E. Simpson, formerly of Pasco, 
Wash., now editor of Junior-Hi Kit in 
the general division of Parish Education, 

William Summerscales from San Carlos, 
Calif., to special lay studies and experi- 
mentation in the Division of General Lay 
Education. 

Eleanor H. Maharry from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to North Central area secretary 
in the Women’s Department. 

Oliver R. Stang from McKeesport, Pa., 
to associate field director for the Synod 
ot Pennsylvania, assigned to Pittsburgh 
Presbytery. 

Walter |. Roberts from Haddonfield, 
N. J., to assistant manager of the Ad- 
vertising Division in the General Division 
of Publication. 

Jack A. Worthington, Chicago, IIl1., will 
begin part-time next March 1, full-time 
July 1, as family life counselor in the 
Division of Pre-Communicant Education. 

David G. Buttrick, Fredonia, N. Y., will 
join the Division of General Lay Educa- 
tion Jan 1, with editorial responsibility 
for the development of a new magazine, 

Eda O. Borseth will re-join the staff 
Jan. 1 for six months as a lend-lease 
counselor, succeeding Marguerite R. 
Bowden, who will become assistant secre- 
tary in the office of training services in 
the General Division of Parish Education. 
MODERATOR 

A. C. Craig, 72, former convener of the 
Church of Scotland’s Inter-church Re- 
lations Committee, has been nominated 
moderator-designate of the General As- 
sembly to succeed John H. S. Burleigh 
next May. Mr. Craig retired from the theo- 
logical faculty of Glasgow University in 
1957. 


AUTHOR 


W. Ivan Hoy, chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Department of Religion, 
is one of the authors of a new volume 
of the official history of the Navy Chap- 
lain Corps. He is credited with final 
preparation of Vol. 6 of the “History of 
the Chaplain Corps, U. S. Navy,” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 
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